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Editor's Note 


In about a month and a half | will be graduating with 
my fellow peers and going on an escapade to the 
wonderful land of Espajia. That's right - Chief Denny is 
going Spain on all of ya’! 


My trip to Spain is all tied to a journalism study- 
abroad program that professor John Shrader 
recommended to me. We'll be in beautiful Valencia for 
a month with a bunch of other students from across 
the country. Four of us here at DIG are going - Me, 
Monica Gallardo, Daniel Green and Amanda Del Cid. 


I'm looking forward to the experience, especially 
because my oldest brother, Miguel, studied abroad in 
Spain back in 2004 for a year. He has plenty of stories 
to tell (some of which cannot be published), and I'm 
just stoked to follow in his studying-abroad footsteps! 
Like my brother before me, | plan to explore other 
parts of Europe beyond Spain! 


| mentioned last issue about my fear of airplane travel, 
and although | conquered a simple one-hour flight to 
San Francisco last March, this massive marathon trip 
to Spain is going to clearly dwarf that and make it look 
like easy mode. 


Wish me luck, my fellow brethren. Remember me 


whenever you eat at your local Denny's. God speed. 
Until we meet again. 


Denny Cristales 
Editor-in-Chief 


digmageditor@gmail.com 
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The Green Prize Festival 
Saturday, April 22 (Earth Day) 
Il a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Houghton Park, 6301 Myrtle Ave. 
greenprizefestival.com 
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This annual festival celebrates Earth Day by showcasing green chefs, urban 


farmers and green technology. Environmental groups come together to educate 


the public on green living. Come enjoy a day in the sun with green vendors, food 


trucks, a beer garden, and free bike valet. 


4th Friday's At the 
Pike 

Friday, April 28 

5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

The Pike Outlets, 95 S. 
Pine Ave. 
urbanhivemarket.com 


The Urban Hive Mar- 
ket hosts a market- 
place of over 80 local 
vendors each month 
at The Pike. This is a 
night to support local 
businesses where you 
can enjoy live music 
and art while watch- 
ing the sunset. 
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Comedy at the Beach 
Monday, April 24 

Doors open at 7 p.m. 

USU Beach Auditorium 
beachpride.com 


Comedian Pete Lee will provide a 
stand-up performance at the USU Beach 
Auditorium the last week of April. 


Pink Floyd: Laser Spectacular 
Friday, April 21 

8 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Carpenter Performing Arts Center 
General admission $35 
carpenterarts.org/index.php 


Back by popular demand, this laser show 
is choreographed to music from the 
classic band, Pink Floyd. Experience two 
hours of psychedelic visuals just as if it 
were the live band performing. The show 


has sold out in the past so be sure to buy 
your tickets as soon as possible. 


(1) DIG Magazine was live. 
hi ieee A Fill your feed with the latest 


It's time for a party! Mario Party! We are live now! 


online content from DIG 
MAG by following us on all 
of our social media and also 


getting caught up at our 
website at 
digmagonline.com. 
DIG Magazine 
To check out the following 
w7 @DIGMAG exclusive videos, you can 


simply look us up on your 
mobile device. 


(9) @dig.mag 


7\ @digmag DIG Magazine Follow for the livestreams, 


articles and videos on all 
O'Reilly Auto Parts Round 1: Streets of Long Beach kicks off H 
the 14th season Formula Drift Black Magic Pro things Long Beach. 
Championship circuit. The two-day event took place on the 
Grand Prix of Long Beach street course, and DIG Mag brings 
it to you, up close and personal. 
Videography by Jose Oliver De Castro, edited by Denny 
Angel Cristales. 
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hat You’re Doin 
Wrong At The Gym 


Words 
Joshua Liang 


If you've just started hitting the gym more often, or just really getting into fitness more than 
ever before, it's natural to want to feel more experienced than you are. Going to the gym is 
just something you do now, just like that bodybuilder who hasn't skipped a day in four years. 
However, you can't be as relaxed as the guys that have that familiarity and muscle memory that 
comes with years of continuous work and repetition in the gym. Just always be mindful of the 
concept of making steady, progressive gains while preventing injury and you should be one 
of the knowledgeable, fit guys before long. We spoke with a personal trainer at the Student 
Recreation and Wellness Center and fitness expert Marco Perez about what some common but 
not obvious mistakes are often made by new fitness buffs. 


Spending Too Much Time in the Gym 


This might seem ironic, but it's a concept you should take into account for the sake of your body, 
and your schedule. If you're spending two hours a day in the gym, it's simply too much (unless, 
perhaps, if you're training for some competition that requires an elite level of athleticism). 
“Sometimes, I'll spend a week doing 10-minute workouts when I'm just really on point,” Perez 
said. “If you're in the gym for two, hours, chances are a lot of that is just busy work.” So when 

you arrive at the gym, have an idea of what you want to do and work hard, and don't take long 
breaks. It's the classic quality-over-quantity concept. 


Ignoring Proper Exercise Form 


If you're doing an exercise like squats or something with free weights with incorrect form, hopefully 
someone will come over to help you. Then again, a lot of guys aren't watching out for that; plus, he 
may not know the exact proper technique himself. Obviously, without proper technique, you're risking 
injury any time you do such an exercise, and if you're lucky, you'll just feel uncomfortable and won't 
gain as much as you should from any given exercise. “Even if you don't want to hire a trainer on an 
ongoing basis, | would recommend paying one for a session just to get all of the proper techniques 
down. Whatever exercises you might be interested in,” Perez said. 


Trying to Do Too Much, Too Soon 


“Trying to do too much too soon might just set yourself up for failure,” Perez said. This is definitely related 
to the “spending too much time in the gym” concept, but it's directed more toward people who try to go all 
out for as long as they can, rather than having a casual stay at the gym for hours. If you're just getting more 
active again after a long hiatus, it's important to understand that the results you want won't come through 
in a couple weeks of practically killing yourself at the gym. Using that method will only leave you frustrated 
that you haven't gone through a very noticeable transformation yet, plus you'll need too much recovery 
time, if you don't get injured first. Slow and steady wins the race. Doing too much can lead to burnout. 


Neglecting to Keep Track of Progress 


It's best to keep a log so you can have some sort of tracking system for your workouts. It doesn't take 
too much effort, and it will make it more evident when you need to work certain muscle groups over 
others and whether or not you should be progressing to the next level in certain exercises. This will 
help you have a more set plan and focus on your workouts. 


Lacking Focus 
Ea ea 


Just going to the gym is more than half the battle, but once you get there, you might as well be making 
the most out of the time you're spending. With all the commotion and different machine options, it's easy 
to just wing it, which can sometimes still lead to a good, fatiguing and satisfying workout. For most guys 
though, it's better to go in with a focus, knowing pretty much exactly what you want to do and how long 
you want it to take. “You can be looking at 20 different workout programs at once, so don't get over- 
whelmed,” Perez said. “If you just focus on one workout that targets a few areas, you'll see a progression 
of solid gains.” 


Photo by Jose De Castro 
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About 100 miles southeast of Los Ange- 
les sits the Coachella Valley. Blue mountains 
surround the 10 desert cities, and thousands of 
palm trees sway in the hot, dry breeze. Among 
the cities is Palm Springs, a tourist destination 
known for its modernist architecture and LGBT 
resorts. Several miles to the east, the city of Indio 
hosts the annual Coachella Valley Music and Arts 
Festival (or Coachella Fest). For two weekends in 
April, bands of diverse musical genres take hold 
of monumental stages on the Empire Polo Club 
grounds. A brightly-lit ferris wheel, awe-inspiring 
sculptures and art installations often complete 
the festival's atmosphere. 

What thousands of festival goers might not 
realize is the great impact their thrilling getaway 
has on the local communities of the Coachella 
Valley. 

In late 2015, 23-year-old Cathedral City 
native and comic book aficionado Adrian Cuevas 
opened his business. Interstellar Comic Books & 
Collectibles is located in the heart of downtown 
Palm Springs, which is one of the most frequent- 
ed tourist areas in the Coachella Valley. Despite 
the strip's popularity, during the first few months 
of being open, his business was not bringing in 
a great amount of profit. That is until Coachella 
Fest goers arrived money in hand. “It resulted 
in one of my best months in sales,” Cuevas said. 
“The festival brings worldwide recognition to the 
Coachella Valley during a good time of the year — 
in the spring — before the valley gets sleepy, slow 
and hot in the summer,” he said. 

According to the Coachella Valley Economic 
Partnership (CVEP), in 2016, upwards of $403 
million in revenue will directly benefit the local 
communities of the Coachella Valley. The CVEP 
released a similar statement in 2012 saying that 
Coachella Fest attendees spent approximately 
$204 million during their visit. 

The festival not only stimulates the local 
economy, but also has great involvement with 
the local arts scene. The Tachevah Block Party 
is an annual free concert organized by the Palm 
Springs local newspaper, The Desert Sun, and usu- 
ally takes place a week before Coachella Fest. It 
often features one of the mainstream artists from 
Coachella Fest as the headliner, and it showcases 
independent bands from throughout Southern 
California as well as local talent. 

“Tachevah is aimed to get the millennial gen- 
eration together to enjoy and explore local music 
primarily, as well as mainstream artists,” said 


Denise Figueroa, engagement editor for The Desert 
Sun. “Paul Tollett, the president of Goldenvoice, 
(the company that produces Coachella Fest) has 
looked at Tachevah year after year to give one of 
the local artists a spotlight on a Coachella stage.” 

Last year, the band Brightener from Palm 
Springs got the opportunity to play during the 
first weekend of Coachella Fest 2016. “Coachella 
many times presents indie unknown artists to the 
public, which I think helps the local music scene 
be exposed with curiosity,” Figueroa said. “Same 
goes for art. Local artists have been put on a 
platform year after year exposing them to the 
community and beyond.” 

Bianca Sosa, 22, has lived in the sleepy town 
of Cathedral City for her entire life. She works at 
La Quinta Resort & Club, just a 15-minute drive 
away from her home. She is also a student at her 
local community college. Despite the increasingly 
high cost of Coachella Fest tickets, from 2012 
to 2016, Sosa was able to shell out the money 
and make the 20-minute drive to Indio for the 
festival. 

“Any concert with one artist will cost you 
$100, and maybe they'll have one opening act,” 
Sosa said. “It's like 200-plus artists, so technical- 
ly it’s a steal!” 

In the first years of the festival, between 1999 
through 2001, ticket prices varied from $50 to 
$65, and the events took place over the course 
of one weekend. Since then, founder Paul Tollett 
and Goldenvoice have expanded the event to two 
consecutive weekends, and ticket prices have 
increased more than 500 percent to a current 
price range of $399 to $899. The jump in cost 
has not discouraged audiences. In 2016, approx- 
imately 99,000 people per day attended the 
festival. 

Sosa did not let the chaos of sharing her local 
community with many festival goers from around 
the world discourage her. She had something 
many of them did not - a homefield advantage. 

“I like that the festival is local. It's convenient 
for me driving wise,” Sosa said. “I know which 
grocery stores to go to and at what time they 
won't be too crowded, which streets to take going 
home, and exactly what time to leave to the festi- 
val when there isn't a huge line at check out, or if 
there is traffic getting in.” 

Aside from having the opportunity to see 
some of her favorite musical acts live, one of her 
favorite aspects of the festival is being able to 
interact with people from different parts of the 


“These people come into 
our desert and treat it like 
a playground.” 


- Rebecca Grantham, full-time substitute teacher 


world and getting a taste of their culture within her local 
community. 

“I've met people from Australia, Europe, Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, and they've all told me that they love coming 
back every year,” Sosa said. 

Not all Coachella Valley locals are completely on board 
with the idea of having a festival invade their backyard. 
Rebecca Grantham is a full-time substitute teacher for 
Coachella Valley Unified School District and Palm Springs 
Unified School District. She currently resides in Palm Desert 
and has lived in the Coachella Valley for 30 years. Unlike 
Sosa, the festival has never sparked her interest, and the 
unaffordable ticket prices along with the huge crowds of 
people have further discouraged Grantham from attending. 


Although she is not interested in the spectacle of the festival, 


Grantham is not completely indifferent to its effect on her 
local community. 

“Given the amount of arrests due to drugs and alcohol, 
you have to wonder if it’s safe for the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods,” Grantham said. 

According to a press release from the Indio Police 
Department, there was a total of 142 arrests during the 
second weekend of Coachella Fest 2016. It cited that 17 of 
those arrests were made for public intoxication, 81 for illegal 
possession of a controlled substance, 35 for alcohol-related 
violations, and the rest were for arrest warrants, resisting 
peace officers, trespass d 


d vehicle-code violations. 


I 


On April 15, 2016, during the first weekend of the festi- 
val, the Indio Police Department registered a vehicle and pe- 
destrian collision. 18-year-old festival goer Michala Freeland 
was struck by a vehicle while crossing a major intersection 
illegally and died upon collision. 

Grantham said she believes the festival not only results 
in increased danger for the community, but that it can be a 
serious inconvenience for residents of areas surrounding the 
festival grounds. 

“It's an interruption in the normal routine of residents 
who are trying to sleep but live too close to the polo 
grounds,” she said. She also said that her personal experi- 
ences and interactions with attendees have not been positive. 
“The festival goers I've come across at the bookstore or 
in previous jobs are rude and demanding,” Grantham said. 
“These people come into our desert and treat it like a play- 
ground.” 

While not all residents enjoy having to share their space 
with thousands of music enthusiasts, the positive effects of 
the Coachella Music and Arts Festival might outweigh the 
negatives. It looks as though the young and bohemian will 
continue to flock to Coachella Fest every year for as long as 
the city of Indio will host the festival. Residents of the sur- 
rounding cities might just have to sacrifice two weekends a 
year in exchange for millions of dollars benefitting the local 
community and worldwide recognition. 
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A Vaal began as a simple photo-sharing hub quickly blossomed 
into a fashion nirvana. Instagram has expanded as an outlet for 
fashion connoisseurs and enthusiasts to express their creativity, 
derive inspiration, and more importantly, establish and broadcast 
their image. Now that social media has become fundamental to our 
society, Instagram can often be the gateway into the industry. More 
and more models, stylists, and photographers are being discovered 


NZ 


Words 
Madison Gallegos 


through their accounts, and you can, too. CSULB students are already 
making a flash as they cultivate followers while also showcasing their 
ingenuity. We found five students whose Instagrams are striking in 
aesthetic, creativity, and personal style. Each one displays their own 
unique form of artistry from outfit looks to expressive photography. 
Here we delve into the vogues in front of the camera, unveiling the 
ins and outs of what it takes to run a successful fashion Instagram and 
how to pull it off. If you're looking for an account to admire or inspire, 
these are the ones to follow. 
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STEELCRA" 


Long Beach's lot offers a wide range of artisan food 
in an outdoor setting 


Industrial is something most Long Beach residents 
are used to. With a port not far away, the familiarity of passing 
ship containers is an almost everyday sight. But SteelCraft in 
Bixby Knolls has found a way to reinvent those shipping con- 
tainers while bringing the community together through artisan 
food and drink. 

Kimberly Gros, one of the developers behind Steel- 
Craft, wanted to use refurbished shipping containers from the 
Los Angeles and Long Beach Ports to create a central location 
for counter service restaurants. Since its grand opening on Feb. 
2, SteelCraft has attracted 
a lot of buzz from tourists 
and locals. 


When you walk 
onto the rectangular Steel- 


Words 
Emily Ayers 


Photos 
Jordan Daniels 


Craft lot, located at 3768 Long Beach Blvd., it is set up so that 
each of the vendors has their home in a different shipping con- 


tainer along the outside edges. There are two large open-seating 


areas in the center, and string lights hang from the awnings 


above the picnic-style tables. A surpr 


gly warm environment 


location. 


is created in such a modern 
There are eight different food and drink vendors 
that each bring something fun and unique -- from ramen, to 
craft beer, to candied bacon -- to the table. But visitors will 
find more than just good food and drinks -- they’ll also find a 
sense of community that is hard 
to come by in a big city. It is the 
perfect go-to spot for families, 
dates, brunch, or even just a cup 


of coffee. 


Fresh Brew: Steelhead Coffee 
can help you get your caffiene 
fix in the morning. It serves 
coffee, espresso and pastries. 


Pig Pen Delicacy - You’ve never had comfort 
food like this before. This pig pen is putting a 
modern twist on bacon and pork favorites like 
candied bacon with brown sugar and spices ($2), 
pulled pork nachos ($6.75), or a mac 'n! cheese 
bun burger ($14.27). 


Tajima Ramen - Long Beach finally has 
authentic ramen thanks to this San Diego-based 
restaurant. It offers a selection of Japanese 
cuisine from spicy sesame ramen ($10.5), vegan 
ramen ($9.5), gyoza ($5), crab poke bowls ($9), 
or Takoyaki (Deep Fried Octopus Balls) ($5.49). 


Smog City Brewing - This family-run craft 
brewery, with an award-winning brewmaster, of- 
fers carefully crafted beverages to pair with food 
or enjoy alone. Even better than the beer itself 
are the unique names like Mind of a Fruitcake 
(Red-Wine Barrel Aged), Smogcity Cuddlebug 
(Sour Ale/Wild Ale), Smog City Sabre Toothed 
Squirrel (Amber Ale), and the Smog City Little 
Bo Pils (Pilsner). 


Waffle Love - This authentic Belgian liege 
waffle vendor started in a vintage food truck 
and has found its roots here. The freshly made 
dough is rolled in imported Belgian pearl sugar, 
and you can choose to build your own waffle 

or indulge in the churro waffle ($5), the Red 
Wonder ($8.50), or the Nutella Love ($7.50). 


Desano Pizza Bakery - Preserving the 
century-old craft of Neapolitan pizza-making 
and importing the Italian ingredients, this spot 
offers traditional and specialty pizzas like the 
Lasagna pizza ($14.50) with meatballs, ricotta 
and more, and the White ($13) with garlic, moz- 
zarella, scamorza, ricotta, and pecorino romano. 


Lovesome Chocolates - It’s the exclusive 
location for Lovesome, which means to “embody 
sweetness” and to be “worthy of loving.” Nicole 
Elise Moore, a certified professional chocolatier, 
specializes in hand-crafted chocolates like pecan 
caramel bark or pumpkin pie truffles. Cups, 
truffles and Bon-Bons start at $22.50 per tin of 
six candies, and dark chocolate bark starts at 
$3.75 per ounce. 


Steelhead Coffee - Steelhead Coffee has 
delicious coffee and pastries like vegan donuts 
and croissants. The vintage coffee shop will 
entertain you with its 1950s flair while you wait 
for a latte ($4.50), a hand-poured coffee ($4.50), 
or Chai Tea for ($4.50). 


The Fresh Shave - Hawaii’s favorite has 
come to Long Beach. This barbershop-themed 
shaved ice shop serves a variety of unique fla- 
vors with syrups that are in-house made. All are 
named after a different mustache style - think 
“The Handle Bar” with pineapple and coconut 
($6), or "The Professor" with Banana, Kauai 
Honey and Shredded Coconut ($6) 


Breath of fresh air: A beer flight from Smog City Brewing Co. is a great way to 
sample its different beers. This will only cost you $10.01. 


Cheesy Treat: Pizza is always a popular choice, and Desano Pizza Bakery has 
some great flavors like the Bianca Pizza. 


A cool treat: Steelcraft has a couple sweet treats, including "The Professor" at The 
Fresh Shave. 
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e sat together in the brisk winter wind outside her 
parents’ Santa Clarita home as | struggled to ask a question 
to which | already knew the answer - “Am I different?” My 
girlfriend of seven years, Lauren, paused a few moments as 
my question floated in the air. She hadn't seen me since the 
summer, when my concussion symptoms and trauma were 
at their worst. Still, despite the time that had passed, my 
experiences had left an indelible mark. She told me what | 
knew, that | was not the man | was on April 3, 2016. 

Now, a few months later, I'm marking the one-year 
anniversary of my motorcycle collision, and the whole 
event still feels surreal, like something I dreamed rather 
than experienced. | managed to escape with no major 
injuries to my body. But I suffered a concussion and 
struggled with anxiety and PTSD for months. 

Looking back, | realize that I never understood just how 
debilitating brain injuries and mental illness could be 
from the outside. How could I? You never really know the 
extent of the power your emotions have over you until you 
can't control them any longer. And my lack of control, my 
reaction to my trauma, was what began breaking me down. 

That winter night, though, Lauren said something that 
had not crossed my mind and made me look at things in 
a new light — different doesn’t always mean worse. Even 
though I had changed, she told me she still saw me beneath 
all the anxiety. The changes in my personality happened 
so suddenly that | began to feel like I was losing myself, 
but with this conversation, | realized that if I didn't stop 


fighting these feelings, | wouldn't be able to move forward. 


Pictured: Nick McNamara 
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The Accident 

There is no more sickening feeling in life than seeing 
your immediate fate and knowing there is nothing you can 
do to stop it. It sticks with you. It changes you deep down 
inside like no other experience can. 

I had ridden motorcycles as my primary mode of 
transportation for more than a year at this point. I took a 
training course sponsored by the California Highway Patrol 
to prepare myself for the perils of riding back before | 
even sat on my Honda Shadow Sabre. | had seen my fair 
share of danger in my 13,000 miles of saddle time since 
January 2015. Cars had merged into my lane on the 101 
Freeway, an SUV bumped into me while | was driving down 
Seventh Street in Long Beach, and a tractor made a sudden 
turn in front of me on Mulholland Highway. | managed to 
avoid it all. 

I knew the machine's 
tendencies and limitations 
like the back of my hand, 
but | never let myself get too 
comfortable, remembering 
the mantra that every older 
biker seems to know about 
all riders having a “cager” 
out there with their number. 
Still, | felt that I could use 
my experience and training 
to get myself out of any 
predicament. | was wrong. 

Death came to me in the 
form of a white work van 
and forced me to look it in 
the eye on the morning of 
April 4, 2016. The previous 
week was spring break for 
Long Beach State students, one that I spent visiting Lauren 
in Massachusetts. It seemed like a typical Monday morning. 
I woke up a bit late, probably out of a subconscious 
reluctance to return to class. 

Even so, | wasn't in a rush. I decided to skip my usual 
leather riding gloves since it seemed like such a nice day. 
I set out from my place in downtown and made my way 
onto Seventh Street, the same route I'd taken to campus 
every day for eight months. Traffic was fairly typical for 
9 a.m., until I reached Ximeno Avenue, where it came to a 
standstill. Eventually, | saw the reason —- a car had flipped 
on its roof just before Park Avenue. The foreshadowing has 


not been lost on me. 


"| can remember the 
emotions like yesterday. 
Reality kicked in: | was not 
going to stop, and there 
was nothing | could do 
about it. In that moment, | 
was sure | would die." 


= NICK MCNAMARA 
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I was already 10 minutes late to class by the time I decided to turn 
back and find another route. | made a quick U-turn out of traffic 
and began heading back the way | came. | had to avoid two cars 
making the same maneuver, and when | finally came to a stop at the 
Ximeno intersection, my nerves were jangled. Little did I know this 
would be the last willing stop I'd ever make on my Honda. 

When the light turned green, | accelerated off the line and climbed 

the hill toward Termino Avenue. Termino, meaning conclusion in 
Spanish, was also the conclusion of my path that day and where | 
met my fate. 
I was traveling roughly 40 to 45 miles per hour and was just about 
to enter the intersection when a full-size, windowless white work 
van began to make a left turn just past the intersection. He had 
turned over the double yellow line instead of waiting to turn at the 
light as the law states. | don't know whether the van’s driver saw me 
and thought he'd make it. I just knew | had a little more than 100 
feet to come to a full stop. My training 
and experience took over, and | instantly 
began downshifting and braking as hard 
as was safe. 

Everything began to slow down as my 

adrenaline kicked in. 1 was decelerating 
at a high pace, which I| noticed as | kept 
glancing down to see my odometer. Forty 
miles per hour. | was sure | could stop. 
Thirty miles per hour. There's no way | 
could be in a wreck. Twenty miles per 
hour. I'm going to get out of this. 
Then in the brief moments | had left, 
time stretched and slowed down in my 
mind. I can remember the emotions like 
yesterday. Reality kicked in: | was not 
going to stop, and there was nothing | 
could do about it. In that moment, | was 
sure | would die. 

That dread was the last feeling I remember before | collided with 
the side of the van. It sticks with me to this day. I couldn't tell you 
for sure what happened to my body, though based on my injuries, 
I've pieced together a theory. As my bike slammed into the middle 
of his passenger side, | must have flown from my saddle head first 
into the van. My handlebars acted as a less-than-adequate seatbelt, 
restraining me by the biceps and keeping me from snapping my 
neck on impact. I must have looked like Wile E. Coyote. 

The next thing I remember was the blue lights washing over my 
vision. I felt myself land on the ground, falling flat on the right side 
of my hip. I must have been unconscious for a moment, but I was 
awake again relatively quickly, adrenaline and rage replacing my 


pain. | began to scream at the driver, though | couldn't tell you what 


1 said to him anymore. | remember feeling bad about this afterward 
and even apologizing to him. 

Before long bystanders came to my side to calm me down, asking 
if | was all right; that was when the pain set in. My head hurt from 
the blunt trauma; my neck and shoulders ached due to the way | 
launched at the van; my arms had a shooting pain running down 
them starting where they met my torso. My biceps were cut up, as 
well; my hands had been cut, victims of my decision to go gloveless; 
my lip had been sliced open by the plastic of my helmet. | felt as 
though I had been choked out because my helmet strap had throttled 
me as it jerked around in the collision. 

I was terrified | had a brain bleed or had punctured some vital 
organ and was dying. Someone asked me if | wanted an ambulance 
to come, and all I could say was “I don’t know.” The bystanders sat 
me down and called the paramedics. The manager of the Sherwin 
Williams paint store adjacent to the scene of the accident brought 
me a plastic cup of water as I waited for the ambulance. 

Somehow, nothing was broken. The van's driver was ticketed 
pretty much immediately for crossing the double yellow, and | 
was evaluated by paramedics. They assured me | was not dying - 
probably due to my frantic questions on the subject - and asked 
me if | wanted to go to the hospital. They told me it was up to me. 


I feared the high costs of their services and declined, deciding I'd 


find a way to a doctor myself. 

Afraid, away from family and in a daze, | was unsure how to 
proceed. | had never been in a situation like this. Later, | received a 
$250 bill from the City of Long Beach regardless of my decision to 
forgo an ambulance ride. | asked the LBPD officers who arrived on 
scene for a ride home, but they told me my house was out of their 


jurisdiction. | was on my own. 


The Aftermath 

The first week post-accident wasn't so bad. The doctors at the 
Student Health Center were pretty quick to diagnose me with a 
concussion after hearing my story, running me through a few tests 
and noticing my lack of coordination. Though typically associated 
with athletes, traffic collisions are the leading cause of concussion- 
related hospitalization among people aged 15 to 44 and death 
among people aged 5 to 24, according to the Center for Disease 
Control. And yeah, | hurt, but I can deal with physical pain. It was a 
reminder of how much worse things could have been. 

But that first weekend, which | spent alone, | started to notice that 
] felt indescribably different. That Friday I began to feel anxious all 
the time. The type of anxiety that turns your stomach to a knot of 


steel cable that no amount of breathing or distraction can 


lessen. By Sunday, my anxiety was joined by a crushing 
depression. | didn't leave my bed most of that day. I had no desire 
to do anything besides lie there by myself. | cried regularly. 

I've always been shy, but this was all new. I found fear in 
approaching tasks I used to jump at. Things I used to enjoy no 
longer had the same luster. | became less and less certain of my 
future and sometimes | would find it hard to recognize myself 
in old photographs. Many of these feelings persist to this day. 
Mostly out of fear for my grades, I attempted to return to class 
that Monday. I had to take the bus, the first time I had taken 
public transit in Long Beach. Learning the routes was difficult 
for me as my memory was spotty at best due to the concussion. 
I regularly took the wrong bus and got stranded in odd parts of 
town, forced to spend my limited funds on Uber or Lyft to get 
home. 

On top of my difficulty with figuring out how to get where | 
wanted to go, | continued to struggle with anxiety. Being around 
people was absolutely terrifying. | was paranoid and distrustful 
of others, and | didn’t know why. When I got to campus that 
Monday, the crowds and stress sent me into a panic attack. 
Again, | cried. | was a wreck and couldn't handle being back on 
campus. | had to call my girlfriend to calm myself, but I wasn't 
truly calm until I made it back home. | didn’t return to class that 
week. 

I felt like I was stuck in motorcycle mode, a state of hyper- 

awareness of my surroundings. | was walking defensively 
everywhere I went. Small tasks became hugely stressful and 
seemed insurmountable. People walking past me put me on 
edge, people passing me on the right sent chills down my spine, 
and people walking too closely behind me made me want to yell 
at them to get away. I was afraid of my emotions and shocked by 
my reactions to small annoyances. 
I faced misunderstanding on many fronts regarding my injuries. 
Some told me I need to will myself out of my anxiety, that it was 
all in my head. My mood swings were perceived as intentional 
by some, which they took personally and responded to with 
scorn. Comments I couldn't even remember making were held 
over my head. | was even threatened walking down the sidewalk 
near the Veterans Affairs Hospital for some perceived slight | 
unintentionally made to a stranger. 

What affected me worst of all was absence. My girlfriend was 
on the other side of the country. My family did not come down to 
see me, and | felt too conflicted to ask as they were preparing to 
move. People made plans with me to visit, call or video chat with 
me and didn't follow through. All of it hurt me in ways I couldn't 
or wouldn't express out of my fear of over-reacting. As much as 
I was hurting, physically or emotionally, | didn't want to make 
my loved ones upset. | felt it would be easier to suffer through 


it alone than put hardship on them. | was hurting already. What 


Pictured: Nick McNamara 


would a little more hurt do, right? 

Eventually, | was referred to Counseling and Psychiatric 
Services on campus. Different doctors told me different things. 
One doctor said she was concerned that | might have post- 
traumatic stress disorder, and another mentioned something 
called acute anxiety disorder. | knew anxiety disorders and PTSD 
could be the result of a multitude of causes, but my mind still 
linked the idea to military combat. It wasn't until | was thrust into 
the experience myself that | began to learn that it isn't as out of 
the ordinary as I first thought. 

Anyhow, it’s all sort of spotty now, and it made no difference 
to me at the time. The specific name of my affliction was not 
important; what | wanted more than anything was to make it all 
stop. 

My initial experience at CAPS was helpful. But I was still stuck 
in the mindset that I had to fight to reclaim who I used to be 
instead of coming to terms with who | am. My mind regularly 
went to dark places in those early weeks that I kept to myself. 
| didn’t want to worry anyone over something they couldn't 
change. 

The concussion symptoms decreased and the bouts of intense 
emotional distress became less frequent as time went on, 
but they never fully went away. The stress and anxiety always 
persisted under the surface, along with the physical pain, and it 
was all | thought about. 

Even as | started to improve, it was easier to simply hide 
from everyone and everything, to hold onto a time before my 
life was turned on its head. | wanted to be myself again, not what 
| thought my illness was turning me into. | wanted my confidence 
back, | wanted my memory back, | wanted to feel “normal” again. 
But fighting, running and hiding from the reality of the trauma 
I'd been through kept me from understanding that we are the 
product of ALL of our experiences. And there is no going back. 
That winter conversation with Lauren gave me a clarity into my 
own mind that months of self-reflection could not give me. It 
was only then that | knew I had to navigate through my feelings 
and could no longer avoid them, as hard as it was. 

We can't run from change, sudden or gradual. It is the only 
constant in life, and the only way to cope with it is to push 
through and move forward. Living with a mental illness can 
make dealing with change even more daunting. 

I won't pretend I'm fully healthy — I still have plenty of bad days 
and bad habits. There is no universal method to getting over 
trauma or coping with mental illness, but I'm trying not to hide 
from the change any longer. It wasn’t until I accepted the reality 
of it that I found the path that led me over the hump. Sometimes 
the road may get too bright, but in the meantime, I'll be facing 


the sun on the new horizons of my life. 


The taboo of 


mental illness 
secret not worth keeping 


Words Photo Illustration 
Catherine Kim 
IG: @catkim95 


Picture this: You have diabetes, and every time you need to get your insulin shots, you have to 
hide from people. You can't tell anyone at work or school about your illness because they might 
treat you differently. They might label you as “weird” and exclude you from the group. So you 
have to come up with fake stories every time you go to the doctor so people won't find out about 
your diabetes. 


Elissa Saldana 


Well, I think it’s safe to say that the above scenario is highly unlikely. Why would anyone be em- 
barrassed of having diabetes? Or asthma? Or cancer? You can't help getting any of these things. | 
mean, it's not like anyone chooses to get sick. 2 5 


So why is it different when it comes to mental illness? Depression, anxiety, bipolar disorder, 
Obsessive Compulsive Disorder (OCD), they are all mental illnesses. The only difference between 
these and asthma or cancer or diabetes is that the latter are physical. Mental illness is actually a 

- lot more common than most people think. As a matter of fact, according to Substance Abuse and 
Mental Health Services Administration (SAMHSA), one out of five Americans (18 and up) suffer 
from a mental illness every year. That is equivalent to an approximate 43.8 million Americans who 
are struggling with depression, bipolar disorder, OCD, or schizophrenia. 


Yet, our society has made it extremely difficult to be open about having a mental health problem. 
If you think about it, it's quite ridiculous. | mean our mind and brain are just another part of our 
bodies. We should be able to openly discuss our struggles with a mental illness as we are with 
discussing our struggles with cancer. 


Dr. Brad Compliment, who is a psychologist and the director of the Counseling And Psychological 
Services (CAPS) here on campus, believes we have made some progress in getting people to talk 
> about mental health. However, there is still a lot more work to get done. 


“In the past, it has been a topic that had a lot of taboo attached to it,” Compliment said. “For some, 
mental illness really was an area that people did not feel comfortable at all talking about. Often- 
° times because people didn't understand it.” 


Tania Robles, a student at Cal State Long Beach, was diagnosed with Bipolar Disorder when she 
was in high school. She believes a big part of the problem is that people simply don't know much 
about mental illness. 


“Before | was diagnosed bipolar, my family did not know what bipolar was. They probably thought 
that, ‘Oh, that's just something crazy that happens; it’s not going to happen to us,” Robles said. 


The truth is that not being able to talk about it can make a person suffering from a mental illness 
feel even worse. Time to Change, a growing movement in England dedicated to ending mental 
health discrimination, spoke to over 7,000 people with mental health problems. 


| 
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The group discovered that nearly two-thirds of those 
affected feel isolated (64 percent), worthless (61 per- 
cent), and ashamed (60 percent) because of discrimi- 
nation they have faced. 


“I feel that if more people come and say, ‘I’m dealing 
with this, I'm dealing with that,’ they would understand, 
and they would be like, ‘You know what? I'm not the 
only one going through this,” Robles said. "It's more 
common than most people think.” 


It's time that our community takes mental health seri- 
ously. When we break a bone, have asthma, cancer or 
diabetes, we take it seriously. We do what is needed in 
order to heal and get better. So why do we discrimi- 
nate our mental health so much? Isn’t our mind and 
brain just as vital for our well-being? 


“People becoming aware of issues regarding mental 
health — [it] can be a family concern. It doesn't have to 
be something the family has to be afraid of,” Compli- 
ment said. “I always tell this to anybody I see —- There's 
something about being able to talk to somebody else 
and communicating, and being able to freely talk 
about their mental health concerns. That in itself, get- 
ting it out of a person's interior and onto their exterior 
life, can be a very beneficial thing for somebody, more 
than anybody knows.” 


So what is it really like to live with a mental illness? 


It's tough, very tough, and extremely exhausting. How 
do I know? Well, | know because I have one. | have 
OCD, anxiety and depression. My OCD consists of 
obsessing over pretty much everything being done 
and organized a certain way. My school morning 
routine takes about two hours, but that's not including 
breakfast or wearing any makeup. It takes me two 
hours to simply shower, brush my hair, and put my 
clothes on. This is because my mind feels the need to 
fix my clothes over and over again until “they feel just 
right.” If | were to wear makeup to school and curl or 
straighten my hair, I would actually need at least four 
hours to get ready. And this is just getting ready in the 
mornings. I have rituals for pretty much everything - 
getting ready to watch a movie, do my homework, have 
dinner, the way the towels should be arranged in the 
bathroom, etc. 


But believe it or not, my time-consuming rituals are 
not the worst part about having OCD. The worst part 
is what happens when someone moves or dares to re- 
arrange my things, or when unexpected events come 
up and change the plan of the day I meticulously put 
together in my head before I even got out of bed. 


At first, | thought I was just a perfectionist and a mean 
person for getting so mad at my family members 
because they move things around the house. Then | 
realized I had no control over the reaction my mind 
was having. For example, to come home and see some- 
thing out of order causes my mind a huge amount of 
fear and anxiety. My palms start sweating, my heart 
rate rises, I get palpitations, and consequently my face 
starts twitching. | start cracking my wrists and ankles 
uncontrollably and rearranging my clothing over and 
over again. And I want to stop. I do. | want to stop real- 
ly bad, but I just can't, and this makes me even angrier 
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and my anxiety rises even more. 


It got to the point when I simply didn't want to get 

out of bed because | knew what was coming. I knew 
that the moment I put my foot off that bed, my rituals, 
obsessions and compulsions would start all over 
again. At the end of the day, my mind was so drained 
and exhausted that I couldn't help thinking I just didn't 
want to wake up anymore. This is when | realized | 
needed to be brave and get help because | could no 
longer do this alone. This thing was taking over my life 
and was hurting the person I love the most. And I just 
couldn't have that happen. 


My mind still fights me every minute and every hour 
of the day, and I fight it back, because I know what I do 
isn't normal and I want to stop. I want to be produc- 
tive, | want to get ready fast. | want my partner to be 
able to move things around the house without being 
afraid I'm going to snap at him. And as hard as it is to 
struggle with this illness every day at every hour of 
the day, coming out and admitting it to myself and my 
loved ones was just as hard. To even say, “I am going 
to therapy” or “I want to see a psychologist” was very 
difficult. 


But I just couldn't hide it anymore. Even though 
talking openly about my illness is still pretty tough, 
the fact that | am now able to share it with someone 
feels so incredibly good. Just to be able to talk openly 
about how I'm feeling is so liberating that it even 
makes fighting my OCD a little easier. Not having to 
hide what I am going through has given me so much 
strength and the courage | needed to challenge my 
OCD. 


Like many other people who are suffering from a men- 
tal illness | was embarrassed about my illness. I was 
afraid people were going to judge me and think I'm 
just crazy or weird. 


But you know what? I am not crazy. My brain has a 
biochemical imbalance that causes obsessive and 
intrusive thoughts that lead to compulsions — just like 
a cancer patient suffers from an uncontrolled division 
of abnormal cells in a part of their body. My illness 
just takes place in my mind and brain. Both illnesses 
are treatable and can be controlled with medication 
and therapy. 


Notice I said, “I have OCD" not “I am OCD." It is im- 
portant for people to realize that those suffering from 
a mental illness are still themselves. Meaning, your 
friend with anxiety, OCD, or bipolar disorder is still 
your friend. He or she is still the same person they 
were before you found out about their mental illness. 
So there is not need to label them, discriminate them, 
or isolate them. 


And sure, there will always be misinformed people 
who will judge me. But hey, people will judge regard- 
less. It's in our nature. So for my sake and mental 
health I've decided not to hide, and you shouldn't 
either. Don't let the ignorance of others interfere with 
your progress. Remember... “Always do what you want 
and say what you feel, because those who mind don't 
matter, and those who matter don't mind.” -Bernard 
M. Baruch. 
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Andie Paredes 


Andie Paredes, shown recording tracks for her EP album, found her gift of singing in her school's first-grade choir. 


2017 


Cal State Long Beach has been known for shaping remarkable talent throughout the years, and perhaps now we 
could be looking at the next set of icons in the world of music. Miguel Ordufo, Andie Paredes and Adam Yocum are working 
toward making an impact in their respective genres. Orduno wants to work his way up into being a music producer; Paredes 
would like to be a singer and songwriter; and, as for Yocum, he aspires to be a writer, singer and producer. We have three tal- 
ented young artists, three different types of genres, three distinctive stories, but they all share a common thing - music. 


Before starting 
school at Long Beach, Andie 
Paredes and her mom used to 
drive from Oakley, which is 
an hour away from San Fran- 
cisco, to Los Angeles once a 
month for two straight years. 
They would call this trip “LA 
in a day,” where they would 
drive about six hours to come 
do singing lessons with her 
music producer, Mark Vopel, 
for a couple hours. After 
the lessons were done, they 
would drive back another six 
more hours to go back home. 

Paredes made this 
sacrifice because of the love 
she has for music. She con- 
siders singing and songwrit- 
ing being a big part of her 
life. Paredes’ vocals are out 
of the ordinary, and her mom 
knew she had a gift when 
they heard her sing back in 
first-grade choir. 


—————E———E 


“I find notebooks from 
when | was a little girl, and I 
would just write little songs,” 
Paredes said. “It’s something 
that I've grown up with and love 
doing.” 
Now two 
years since 
living here 
in Long 
Beach, the 
sophomore 
Paredes, 
who is also a 
communica- 
tion studies 
major, has 
been work- 
ing on her 
extended 
play (EP). 
Her style 
falls into 
the pop category, but it’s not the 
typical pop music because of 
the influence R&B has in it. She 
currently finished the second 
track, and she plans to have it 
ready by May. So far, she has one 
ballad, two medium-tempo songs, 
and one high tempo song to put 
together a package and present 
it to different labels. 

“I'm trying to make 


Paredes takes critiques from her producer as they lay out a new vocal track. 


[the EP] real like my college 
experience” Paredes said. “It's 
very genuine and has a lot of raw 
emotions.” 

Vopel, who has produced well 
over 200 
recordings 
and worked 
with dozens of 
artists, both 
famous and 
new, said that 
Paredes has 
the voice to 
have an amaz- 
ing career 

in the music 
industry. 
Paredes hopes 
to work in the 
music industry 
by getting 
signed to a big 
label company, or even as publi- 
cist or spokesperson for a label 
in order to make a difference. 
“I'd like to be financially comfort- 
able in making music,” Paredes 
said. “To help foundations and 
create my own foundations. | 
don't want to make this about 
myself. I would like to help other 
people.” 


ounds of The Beach 


Long Beach State Up and Coming Artists Make Waves 


Paredes, in the studio, is working to release her album as early as May 2017. 
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Miguel Orduiio works new sounds on his mixing board. 


Miguel Orduno 


3 an 


' the 


Y 8 Growing up as a shy and quiet person, Miguel Or- brothers who he grew up listening to different types of 
duno found the perfect way to express himself through music. genres. 

Orduno, also known as Nvrtd Pyrmd (Inverted Pyramid), spe- “My dad and brothers taught me so much 
cializes in the making of electronic trap music. When Orduno about music,” Orduno said. “I grew up listening to 
creates his own beats, he becomes a whole different person. cumbias, flamenco, hip-hop and electronic music, which 
His decision to pursue a career in music started when he got influenced my knowledge on different world music.” 

a gig DJing at house parties in Sacramento and the Bay Area. Although Orduno will be graduating this May 

Now, he's a DJ at events called “Grown Ass Pizza Party” in Long from Cal State Long Beach with a major in journalism, 
Beach, where 100 to 250 people attend. he plans to keep pursuing his music career. The name 

| His passion for music came from his dad and Nyrtd Pyrmd came in correlation with what he learned 


| throughout his journalism studies. 
At the moment, Ordufo hasn't 


posted much of his work out there | lf 
because he is focused on finishing | 
school first. He said that balancing | a 


both would be a tough thing to do, 
and he would rather wait until he 
has no school obligation. 

“If | put 80 percent in e 
one thing, I feel bad that I put 20 
percent on the other,” Ordufho 
said. “Id rather put 100 percent in 
everything.” 

After graduating, he plans 
to take his music one step at a time, e 
and in the near future he plans to 
work on a small extended play (EP) e 
that will include five or seven songs. 

“I want to continue to get 
better at producing music,” Orduno Cc 
said. “And get to the point where | 
can go on tour with my friends and 
do what I love.” 


ea tn 


Miguel Orduiio hopes to one day release an EP album, but he is putting that on hold until he graduates. 


Adam ’ rer’ um which just released this year. Some of their work can be seen at soundcloud.com/tomorrowwasover. Yocum 


plans to keep releasing more singles once school is done. 


The junior from Cal State Long Beach, despite being a communications major, will make music 


At the age of 15, Adam Yocum had his main priority to fulfill his dreams of being a successful producer or artist. 
recently moved from Washington to Huntington “At the end of the day, I want to make music that people can relate to,” Yocum said. “And 
Beach before starting high school. He didn’t know hopefully create some emotional response with people.” 
anyone, so it was just himself accompanied by a 
guitar. Yocum would sit in his empty room and put : ce De 


the guitar on his lap to practice different chords as 

he had his left hand fixing the tuning pegs while 

the right hand slowly tested the strings one by one 

trying to find the right tune. Since then, Yocum’s 

| passion for music began, and he decided to produce 
and write for different kinds of genres such as R&B, 

} soul and hip-hop. 

“On my end, I try to do the basic 
production, making the beats.” Yocum said. “And 
eventually act as the engineer, recording vocals and 
being the artist.” 

Yocum plans to work on becoming a 
better songwriter and instrumentalist on piano. He 
said he wants to challenge himself to be different 

k and unique in order to keep creating new music. 

Your Friend AYO, Yocum’s artistic 
name, records and produces music in his own studio 
at home, and he has launched music through a 
website and apps for people to enjoy. 

Yocum has been collaborating with 
another artists named Nate Klein and came up with 
the duo name called "Tomorrow Was Over." They 
both worked on an EP called Suns Up Clear Skies, 


-‘-—cacnaSsnsthansaastii 


Adam Yocum, CSULB junior, is the typical one-man band when recording his music. 


HINK YOU ARE TOO OLD 
TO GET A GREAT SMILE?, 


If you've been putting off straightening your teeth, come in for 
a FREE consultation and see why one of our three orthodontic 
options—including Invisalign—is right for you. 


¢ $200 OFF for you and any friend or family member you refer. 
Get another $200 off if your referral starts treatment, too! 


° 0% financing available 


e Fewer office visits 


e Eat whatever you want 
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Ask the Expert: 


The Ins and Outs of 
Spearfishing 


What used to be a primitive method 
to gathering food — spearfishing — is now a eee oe ead: 


means of entertainment for anyone with 
access to a body of water. How is it that 

this ancient hunting method has eventually 
evolved into a popularized water sport? What 
is it that drives this sport the ability to flourish 
around the world and throughout the existence 
of humanity? 


Jerry Guerra, owner of Neptonics Spear 
Fishing in Long Beach, has based his life 
around spearfishing and is the local expert on 
the sport. Now practicing the sport for over 32 — 
years, Guerra has competed in over 150 Jerry Guerra 
competitions, won the state championship 
several times and has an interesting insight on 
the aspects of spear fishing. 


Photo 
Wikimedia 
Commons 

The aftermath of 
spearfishing. 
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What is your favorite 
aspect of the sport? 


“You get to see the ocean for what it's 
worth, not just what YouTube wants 
you to see it as. For me, diving isn’t just 
about hunting and killing a fish. It's 
about exploring the ocean, the wildlife, 
being with your buddies in a boat all 
day, and cooking what you catch. When 
we first started, it was all about catch- 
ing the biggest and most fish, but after 
all of these years, it's more of an ex- 
cuse to travel around, meet new people 
and explore things that you have never 
seen. Going to a new location and 
making friends with local fishermen is 
the best way to do this. You get stories 
and adventures out of the sport. Every 
dive is always a foreign experience.” 


Any tips for people that 
are interested? 


“What's great about spearfishing is that 
anyone can dive. It's about the experi- 
ence, not necessarily the hunt. So be 
safe, patient and enjoy your surround- 
ings. They even have spearfishing 
charters now, and you can always find 
guides online. This sport has gained 
lots of popularity in the last 20 years, 
and I am excited to see that more 
people are showing interest.” 


Jerry Guerra (right) is seen holding a Mutton Snapper, native to the Atlantic 
waters. Guerra's friend (left) is holding a Florida Spiny Lobster. 


What goes into 
spearfishing? 


“There are a lot of things running 
threw your head when you first begin 
spearfishing. Having done spearfishing 
for so long now, all of the aspects of 
the sport have become second nature. 
The first rule is that you always have 
to have a diving buddy. Other than 
that, you have to think about how far 
down can you dive, what fish type you 
are looking for, is it legal size, is your 
equipment ready, how you want to 
approach the fish, and there are many 
more things to think about... But like 

I said, after all of these years, it's a lot 
more fun and relaxing just being down 
there. The hardest part for people is 
patience. It's hard to be patient while 
hunting when you also have to worry 
about holding your breath. With prac- 
tice, you lose the pressure and gain an 
enjoyable environment.” 


Any close calls while 
spearfishing? 


“| have had a total of three shallow-wa 
ter blackouts. | haven't had too many 
scary shark experiences... just a few 
inquisitive sharks if you want to call it 
that. But the shallow-water blackouts; 
that’s the creepy stuff man. Your body 
needs oxygen. Essentially, the further 
you dive, the more air is pushed from 
your lungs into your bloodstream. 
Your lungs get crushed down so much 
with more depth and pressure, so as 
you come up to the surface, your lungs 
begin to expand back to normal and 
adjust to the atmospheric pressure. Not 
giving yourself enough rest between 
dives limits the amount of oxygen that 
can reach your brain, and, thus, it will 
actually turn off, causing a blackout. 
This is why you always have a diving 
buddy. A lot of beginners will go chas 
ing a fish and end up tiring themselves 
out — which puts them in higher risk of 
danger. This sport will test you physi- 
cally and mentally, but like | said, after 
practicing all of these years, you learn 
your body’s limits and the monkeys are 
off your back. You get to explore the 
ocean for what it is, and it becomes a 
relaxing environment.” 


Jerry Guerra caught a Yellow Fin tuna while 
spearfishing. 
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